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state with the largest number of migrant families. Also, in-depth 
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Averaging thr.ee years in the migrant program; half were 
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Received instruction, in English, A variety of vocational programs 
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INTRODUCTION rf '.•.'>.'' ■ ■<■ ' ■ ; : 

In a pilot — — *-r"gn*d to- assess the vocational and employment 
needs °^ niigr^ht y c ?h onnect leut and to develop a program to belt 
meet these needs, a study was conducted of migrant secondary students and 
dropouts In the areas of the state with the largest numbers of migrant families 
(At the same time, data was gathered on Vocational and employment programs 
for youth jn the state and In other parts of the country* An analysis of 
the findings of these coordinated research efforts and a proposal for pro- 
g ramming based on the findings are reported separately. } 

Statistics on school and class enrollment and on moving and dropping 
out were gathered on all 719 migrant students in grades J through 12 in 
the four districts (Bridgeport, Hartford, New Haven and W? Ilimant ic) , Some 
ISO youth were surveyed In greater depth* * Courses, grades, attendance, ■ 
mobility and language data were recorded from their school records* They 
were Interviewed regarding their school and employment experiences and 
aspirations* v ; , * 

SUMMARY AND HIGHLIGHTS OF FINDINGS, . r 

■ A composite portrait of a young person with 1 fmited facil ity in English, 
who fs reading more than three years below grade level, who Is taking minimal 
advantage of the various vocational programs offered, and who Is l ikely to 
drop out of school before the 12th grade emerges^ from tha data * This person 
also has career goals that, require special £ra ining or advanced degrees^ and 
thaV far exceeV the levels of achievement of her/hl^ parents or older brothers 



. * • . ■ • ' : :. * \ « . 

-and si iters. ■ . * ... / . " . . 

Although almost three times as many migrant students as four years 
ago mtm now staying ; In school, until graduation, the current 12th grade class 
Is sti l l only one-quarter "the site of the 8th grade class. More than 2d! 
of the students drop out of school each yeafv Host leave In the gth and 
10th grades- ; 6 / \ : . ■ ' 

, Academic grades drop most dramat i cal l y between the ftth and 9th 
grades, " Instructional levels fall stead i 1 y, after the 7th grade . Those * 
"students who remain in school after 8th grade are, on the average, more - 

v * i - •'• • ' . ' R 

than*3 years below grade level in reading and 2 years below grade level in math 
; ■ , At the same time, the students are looking ahead to a career, not 
M just a job, 11 They hope for work that requires either high school vocational 
or .post-secondary training or college and advanced degrees. Most of their 
goals are not well defined, however, and some a "r^ unreal 1st ica I ly ambitious, 
given the students' present level /pf achievement, Moreover, many students 

■ i . * ' ■ . " ** a 

have misconceptions about the kinds of tra iii'ing^ and -educa t ion that are, * 
required for the occupations they are considering, 

, A J though most of the students are thinking about jobs and careers 
which demand special training and post-secondary education, only seven percent 
are In vocational- technical schools and 16t are in C6I 1 ege .Preparatory Programs, 
75% of the students are In General Studies programs, and they are not taking 
advantage of the various vocational programs that are available; Only seven 
percent have, taken vocational or career exploration programs or a substantial 
number' of voc^t ronaTT courses. 

Vtrttral 1 y ( none of the migrant students enrol led in the state's V™^ 
regional vocational* technical schools have completed these programs, Tlrfs ^ 
year, of the 31 students In voc-tecH, school s , 15 are In 9th gride, llln 
lOth, four in 1 1 th "and one in \2th* ? > - - ' f , 

. ' .' ■• ■- ' ' — 6 ; r .;■•'•".;:/■ 



^ J- ■ . -. & 



further-discrepancies between reality, as the migrant students V. 1 . 
experience it in their 1 ives, and asp frit ions can be seen in the occupations 
of recent graduates and older sibling's, of parents and of the students * \ 
themselves. The young pe*o R Ie tend to work in stores and offices as clerks 
The parents are w^f king either on farms or in. factor ies or a-re unemployed. 



' Werk^xperHenee of the students is 1 imi ted. twenty percent are 

working after school la^d- en weekends during the school year, usually 20 

hours a week or less, as clerks or, doing other' unskilled labor. Some , . 
.... . . « • 

f .. 'two-thirds of the students have worked summers . Although a few have gotten 

CETA jobs offering .some training or exposure ie skil led occupations, most * 
have Had. jobs; such" as babysitting, cutting grass ^nd house cleaning. 

, Many of the students who work contribute a portion of their Income 
to the household, but, with a few exceptions, they 'are not expected to 
provide^ primary support for themselves and their famM ies. Nevertheless, 
given the rate.of unemployment and underemployment in the families,, it could, 
be expected? that the young people feel pressure to get a job and make money 
„as soon as possible. The parents' influence Is confirmed by the students 
; themselves, who* Say that their parents are -the persons with whom they talk 
. htost about their work and. education plans. Then they talk with their friends, 
' Teachers and guidance counselors af^consulted about half as often as parents 
- , and friends. . 4 

^ , About half pf the students are Spanish-language dominant and are In 
bilingual or, ESI programs. Some of these (1 81. of a 1 1 students) are befuived 
•' to ne « d or.funct|on-best.»wlth Spanish-language. Instrudtlon. The othefs (82%) 
\ are considered sufficiently proficient in, Engl Uh to receive instruction., (n , 
1 Engl ish. , . * ^ " : 



1 . 



Some 20% of the students move hy&y each year, but the average length of 

■ • ■ 7 y 
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time per student in the Migrant Program is three years — enough " time for* 
programs to^ be planned end followed with "them, ' 

In summary, many of the students,, having a histony of transclency, 
with limited fluency In English ahd coming from homes where- survival Is' 
often the primary concern., are lacking the self-assurance, support, and 
clarity about their goals necessary to make meaningful sel ect ions* among' 
and follow through .with the various programs and services that are ava 1 labl 
in the. large urban and rural regional high schools- that they attend. The 
gap between their distant and illusive career goals and their actual 
circumstances is not being bridged. Too often, therefore, the conclusion 
is reached that setwol, in the words- of one of the dropout students 
interviewed, is not ''doing _any thing' » for them. The 'decision to leave is 
logical when school is not perceived. as a viable route to work and life ^ 
satisfaction. ■ V 



MIGRANT STUDENT ENROLLMENT IN SECONDARY GRADES / * 

• . . * . , ■ ' = - '* * 1 s 

There are 812 youth in grades 8 - 12 in the Migrant Program in the 
state. ^ 7.1 9 (88%) of these are in the four districts selected for the pilot 
projects Hartford - 372; Bridgeport - 165; New Haven - 74; Will imantic - 71, 
The sample of students to be 'surveyed was drown from this population, . * 

Enrollment by Grade In PI lot. Project* Districts, August 1982 



District ' 


• 8th 


9 th 


10th' 


' • " 11th ■ 


12th" 


JDropout 


TOTALS ■ 


Bridgeport 
Ha rt ford 
New Haven 
Will imantic ' 


51 . . 
110 


42 
85 • 
IS 

19 


35 
81' 
10, 
18 


21 
49 
12 
9 


12 

32 

■ a . . . 

> 5 ; 


4 

. 15 
8 


* 165 
372 
' 74 
■71 s. 


TOTAL 


199 


164 


144 


91 ' 


. 57 


27 


719 


In. each district, 


the greatest 


numbers of 


students 


are In 


the 8th grade 


Enrol Iment decreases steadily each 


year 


after that. 


Before 


.the 8th 


grade," 


enrollment is 


stable or Increases.* 













This year there-are 199 students in the ,8th grade and 57 In the 12th - a 

'* '. * 

difference of 69*. Although this figure may seem high, It Is In fact , cons 1 derably 

■' 

lower than the percentage of difference between .the 8th and 12th grades In 

" . 7 " " . * ■ 

1380 - 91%, Although many students are ttll\ leaving school before graduatlofU 

v - - tm * 

the numbers who reach 12th pade have increased over the past four years. . 

i 



* See Appendix for 1 982-83 enrol Iment stat 1st ics for all Connecticut districts , and 
enrollment statistics for the four pilot project districts grades 7-12 for the 
past five years. ' * p 
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Di f fercnce in Enrollment from 8th to 12th Grade 
• • 1979-80'/1 982-83 " •' 



- * - ■ * 




8th- • 


,12th 




' * DIff 


a pence 




'79 


•82 


. '79 


182 ' 


. '79 


, '82 


Br i dgepdrt 
Hartford 
New Haven 
WI 1 U mantle 


44 
89 
19 
23 


51 ■ 
110' 
' 18 . 
"20 


5 - 
• 12 , 

. 2 '*' 
- 0 


" 12 
.32 
8 
5 


■»89% 
-87* 

,-89% ,.\ 
-100% 


-76% 
' -71* 
• -55* 

-75* 


TOTAL 


175 


199 / 

5/ 


• V 
' 9 


11 ■ 






AVERAGE ' 


44 


S' ■ 


14 


, -91% 


'-69% 



1982 "GRADUATES Fifty students graduated from high schools^ in the four pilot 

districts lastVear. Current occupat ions' are known only for those In two of 

the districts (New Haven and Wi 1 1 Imantic.) -Graduates whose occupations are 

. * ' ■] ■ 

known have unski 1 led jobs, -Two. graduates are attending community colleges / 

* • . ' 1982 Graduates " V 
> . Harried " 
^ Job^ College Moved' No Work TOTAL \ 

, Bridgeport J ' ■ - 21 \ ' 

, • Hartford * _ ig 

New Haven 4 - 1 T - 7 

Will imantic 1 IV 1 3. 

TOTAL 5 2 * 2 50 . 

* Jobs are: milk sales, bakery work, laundry work, , \ 

DROPOUTS AND M0VE0UTS Thirty-six percent of~the students leave school-either 
by moving away or by dropping out - in a year's time. In the period between 
June and December, 1982, forty-four (10%) of the migrant students in grades 
8 - 11 had dropped out of school or could not be found* Another thJ rty-f i ve (8%) 
moved away In the same period, "" f> \ * 

THe students tend to drop out In the 9th a.hd 10th, grades. Forty-one 
percent of. the kk dropouts were In the 10th grade and 22% were jn the*9th. 



* Students leaving. School from 6/82 to 12/82 
Dropped Out (by grade);* _\- Moved 



^2 



TT 



12 TOTAL 



Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven • 
Will imantic 

TOTAL % 



1 S 
h ■ 6 



• • • . '6 % 

H . 3'- : -? . 26 « 

2 -'CI • . \ \ k ■ 

n iff . 7 • 5 ' M 



>6 . 

25 : 
* i, 

3 : 
35 



\ 



HI BRANT PROGRAM TUTORING 266. or 173; of. the 719 Students in the Pi 
being tutored by Migrant Program •teachers . • ' I 




Students Being Tutored 



9 


' to 


1! 


12. 


. TOTAL 


2h " 


. 17 


16 


16 




. 33 


' 25 


IS 


13 , 


130 , 


6 


. 7 


8 


2 ' 


28 


5 


9 


3 


• 3 *• 


28 


mm) 


56(40*)" 


kz(k6k) 




26*(37l) 



Bridgeport- 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Will imantfc 



TOTAL 7f» (37%) 



/ 
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' SCHOOLS ATTENDED ■ 

• '. . ■-High, school students (grades 9-12) In the four districts attend 
24 different secondary schools. Elevep of these are In the Windham Project 
district, which Is referred to here 'as Willimantk, and is actually com-' 
'prised of 2V school districts. , included amdong the" 2k schools are "five re- " 

, gforial vocational-technical schools and one L.Ir.A. special work-study progr 
,. NJ n** e en migrant 'students attend 13 other special' programs beyond 

-the 24 schools. These include programs for -pregnant students, special edu- 
cation programs, alternative programs for students with behavior and.emo- ; 
tlonal disorders,, and parochial schools. 

RES I ONAl VOCATI ONAL-TEGHN I CAL' SEHOOL^NROLLMENT Seven percent (31) of the 
secondary school migrant students attend state vocational-technical schools 
that are located In the regions In which they live. Almost half (15) of 
these students are in the 9th grade/- an initial exploratory program: 
fleven are in 10th grade, four in 11th and one In 12th. • ' '• . 

. , Enrol Iment at Vocational Technica 1 Schools by Grade r 

' , . Schools 9, 10 11 12 ' TOTAL 

\ Bui lard Havens' (Bridgeport) 5 3 1 1 10 

Eli Whitney (New Haven) I ' 1 

Norwich Tech, (Norwich) 1,1 2 

Prince Tech. (Hartford) J k "2 0 13 

Windham Tech. (Will tlmantlc) '2 2 1 . f 

TOTAL 15 11 ; k 1 ,. 31 * 



• - - , . 

One percent of the students (seven) attend other -work-study progr 

sponsored by local boards of education (Workplaces In Hartford', Turtellotte 

High School Work-Study Program in Thompson). .. / . 



;,v . • K '/ - SAMPLE POPULATION .- > ^ ' ^ v ; ' v v - 

SAMPLE SELECTION •PROCEDURE- M a m«< Af a,.ac e »..^. ..—I - Trrrr(i - fron , 
the migrant population In the 8th through the 12th: grade In each pliot 
project, district; With strat I f i cation by grade and! by (equal numbers.: 
v ^ males an<J females) * a sample was t drawr> to make up £ total of 
' eight namee^ per grade. The" names wt»re selected by Project staff, whp did 

not know the students or whether or not they were bei.ng tutored by LEA ' 
. Migrant Program staffs Children In the same family were withdrawn from 
this U»t, leay|ng ^only one student i^a family In the survey,. If fewer , 
than .eight student were In any grade, additional names were ■drawn from 
other grades or from the list of students who had dropped out of school 
during the previous, year, to make a total of ^t least hO names for each 
district! - - 

> ' ' Twenty- four percent- (175) of the^ml grant students In the four 
districts were in the original samp }d population; 157 (231) were actually 
surveyed, 142 of these are In ichoof; If^have dropped out. 112, or 71%, 
of the 157 surveyed students are now or have' been tutored by Migrant 
Program teachers. ■" = 





STUDENTS IN S 




Total 


In 




Pop. 


Sample 


Bridgeport 


165 


ksr 


Hartford 


372 


kk 


New Haven 


7k 


kk 


Vi. 1.1 fount fc 


71 


kt 


• TOTAL 


719 


175 



LE POPULATION 
• Percent 



Tutored 



41 -25* 26 

34(32)* 91 go 

., 42138) 57* 30 . 

40 56* ' 26 ;• 

157 , ■ '■ ' * ■■ : . '•; C:^'-' 

i • . 

* Information was gathered for 157 students. The 8 students In () were 

not interviewed. - . ■ . 

Because there^ ff an Inverse correlation between the migrant student 
enrollment and the height of the grade (the higher the grade after 8th grade 
the fewer the students) , there is a greater (continued next page) 



..v"V. - - 7: V -tfh- (Sample pop u 1 a t Ion - 2) 

■■■^ - 

representation of upper 'grade than of lower grade students In 

i -vV^ ..•■•'•»"•• '• ■•••'■i: -V v . ' :; '.'*.y. - ; i \"-'. : 'V- . ^'V 

the survey 1 for example, 1 00* of %he I 2th grade students In 

New Haven and Wl l Umant ic, compared to kOt (Wf 1 1 imant Ic) ^nd k%% 

(^• w - Haven) of 8th grade students , were * part of the . sanr^.e. ' I n 

9? nera ' » the percentage of surveyed students iV greatest- In 

Wi l l imant i c and Mew Haven (56* :>^;57'i);.;an.d »maj:ies t\'J^/Hartford^ 

25% were tntervf ewed I n Bridgeport * v ^ * 

DROPOUT STU'D ENTS . The IS dropout students (9% of the sample - • 

that glve,n to fh-school students.: Two dropout students were not 
actual ly interviewed . though information wl^ 'recorded from their 
school records . ; ' \ ~ \. ' 



. Dropout Students in Sample 'Population 

Districts Dropouts ' 

* = Br I dgeport 5 

" S Hartford - ; % ( 0 Interviewed 

New Haven 5 
• Will imant ic 2 - 

- " . .... TOTAL 15 . 

Although this percentage is comparable to khm percentage of 
dropout students in the total pi lot project migrant high school 
population (101 In a six month period), Hartford dropouts 60% 
of the total dropout population are significantly underrepre- 
sented In thei^mple, 

OTHER* SURVEY BIAS . Although most questionnaires are filled, out 
completely, .. some information (attendance history, grades, etc ) 
Is missing .for some students. Students whose records or who them- 
selves could net be found are likely to be those who are out of 
school most often- and perh-aps move most frequently. Hence, if the 
survey Is biased, It is probably In favor of the most ^access i b 1 e-, 



LANGUAGE .", ... "\ -.\ ;?:>;'/:> 

^Nntly -prof tcTeift'-'- f «? . - itayih : ^ 

percent of these v Sj^'ilipi^yift i* -;-b^i|g f Aw t r ue^d in both Spanish and- ErigVish* 0: ^ 
The^ remain mg l|t of the students are being jnstru^cteJ 'in Span? sh* *^ V ; \V: 

fc Forty-seven percent of the students are! Span i $h- language dominant; ? >i 

4| are dominant In another foreign -language (French, GambSd i an , For t ugues e-}* ; 

kS% have English as their dominant language, - > * * ^ 

: 'r -V.: ..: \ ' ' • . . •: • . ' • { /: 





Engl Ish 
Instr. 


Span. 
Instr. 


Span/Eng- 
Instr. 


. Eng . 
Bom. 


Span. 
Dom. 


Other 
Dom, 


Bridgeport 


31 ' 


5 


0 


10 


26 


' 4 


Hartford 


25 


6 


3 


1£ 


15 


0 


New Haven'' 


19 


12 


11 


} - 6 


"33 


0 


Will imantlc 


29 


4 


... i,' 


22 


10 


3 


TOTAL 


104 


•28 




/ * 


84 


7 s ■ 


PERCENT 


w 821 


181* 


(Hi) 


491 




4* 


*Percentage 


does not 


incl tide the 11% of 


students, with Spari/Eng. 
fc ■ 



Forty percent of the surveyed students are in-b? Ungual programs, Twenty- 
five percent are taking Engl ish as a Second Languagir^ 

' * Students I in Bilingual and ESL Programs 





SI 1 1 ngual 


■- ESL 




Srldgeport 


2 


i 

• ; 6 




Hartford 


10 


8 




New Haven ' 


" 25 . 


17 




Willi mantle 


7 . 


9 1 : ■ 

* 




TOTAL 


64 


40 





' . ' -12-. -.; " . . v • : ; • •' • -.A , 

r ./ ?. ■' ' " \ , ' r : . , -V /•.'/..,••% " • ^^"'^ 

^. . . "v.-=:^v •••';-':=., .- , ■ "-.-.v •■ ■ • •. - .' - : • - " ; -«'.=•.;.;;/ 

V . '\ '-L- m-°^ t % ?r ''■ '■■ ".■ ■ ". . f ----- ■ ■ ;• - .;■:■-■■-*. •■ -" ■ : - ; , ? — ;-.='••=' / ^ 

MOB I L ITY ANO 'ATf ENOA^CE' PATTERNS: * ' '. . \ '- : : 

. / Nl^ety^fe^ree ;pareenf qf the surveyed s t udents^ K t i^e m^ved, A 
Across • dfi tflci >r sti%e J ines I $is V on ^! n vthe pirt ^ vi y ti rs V ^ 
, .■ T** n percent >f thfis 4 ; v©^ move^ two or ,t hf «|i times' In. thiV peV iod . 

.Mobil i,ty Rate oveV^Five Years * 

< - ■ - = : y c - : - 1 ; \ - - ■ ^ 

#■ T . Moved * Moved Mo * 

v ' Once ^ 2-3 t i mes Moves y 



: ... , B rl dgepor t _ _29 ' _ . 3 v V.„ 

- - -. Hartford # . 22 *^/3 0 \ 

1/ New Wave n . 33 ^C- * l 8 1 

^Wf 11 Imanttc • 38 \J| % ■' 0 

TOTAL ri2 4 " W 21 11 

* ■ « - 1 - . - * , -- ^ 

' - Numbers of \ moves within d^stripts were not calculated In 
this survey, "as ft was be 1 f eved ftha t aWy f f gu re arrived at would', 
, be unrel Table: The mobiKity % rate of migrant f ami I las within- - the 
Jarge a urban areas particularly is general ly observed to be extremely 
J ^hf-gh, with some f>mi I ies moving as qf ten as two or three times a 

year, These-%oves» while not foroing chifdren tiS accommodate to new 
school systems , often necessitate ciange^ in schools, with new 
teachers and new -friends. They may be as disruptive to educational 
experience as moves from one, district or s ta te to another, 

'Students T^the survey have been in the LEA ml grant programs 
for an average of three years, Th^e who have received Migrant 
'Program tutoring have been tutored Tor an average of 2 , 2 years . 

Length of time In Migrant Prog-ram 

, Years Years * 

/ In Program Tutored ' * - 

Bridgeport 3*5 2 

A ;-. Hartford 3 2vM < 

& * -. New Haven 3 K 5 

- Will 1 want lc\ 3 ■ 16 2*5 V 

ERLC 



ATTENDANCE*. Students are absent from school an average of l^^^pkr ymmr 

This f igulr# dpe^ not i nc 1 ude the attendance Vtat I it ics for students who 

L J;\ - -\ V Y/- /'..;.,' \^',' : < i : r :l:.- .. " "• \/y"-*-; ; C;.;" : h : / \ 
dropped out du^ who might be marked absent for several ! 

weeks befop^ dropped from the school. records)*/ 4 



AGE 



The average age, per- grade of in«school students Is comparable to that 
of most high school students, Most of the seniors Interviewed, In fact, war 
somewhat younger than the norm, averag Ing just 17 years old/ 

Dropouts, however, are older .than their peers when they leave school,. 
Most leave in the^9th and 1 Oth grades when they are 16 and 17 years old. 



GRAPES The tfr^ns ^ difficult 
@ri ^rytKfe^tudentr; as evidenced by i slgnlf leant drop In grades between 

'•.the* 1 Sth yancL 9th grades. ^ A, i ; • " . '. •> y - \ * y, • ' ** s 

I taken v^nd grades awarded were cop Ted from 9th-irth grade 

sehpol \recM|s of the jurvay^d Srtudentiv; N No § Ign i f leant .bWr^all^^lhjh of 
grade dec! ine pr Improvement 1s- evident In th,e statist les:, the percentage of y 
A*s and B * s i n the tour major academ j c subjects decreases! slfghtly froqi the; 

8th XM%) to the 1 I th graae (39%) : - y / ^ - * t ^ / ■ : * * 

v •.• yVVy'- ".:!=" •"'-"•v v -.=; . • .V '•• ;: ;» > -\" . •' ^" \ : " v ••• ; -y " * •'• 

^owever, there Js a decrease of 21^ In the percentage: of high graces- 
from the 8th to the 9th. grade, ,f Grades rise agatn In the 10th ^rade^ to dfop^ 

■ . *. ; *;■• ■. ' r * ' L v-;.' ■ v - . ; > . ;^y .y:y; ; . .'. y-^ 

^again slightly In the 11th),, The percfentage of fa H^Ing grades Increases alio 

bewtween the 8th MnA 9th grades (from 71; to I4^j; and, renilWs stable at" \i^\M% 

'/ : . *'.v; B 1 ' . . ... / • .v \ „ . : "'. . ^ . • ji jfe-i-- - ' v - : .^ •:: . . ^.z , 

from the 9th through the 11th grWe.y y %^y ; , - " - > - j-J 



Percentage of, High/Low grades In Major Academi c Subjects A 
V Percent of and 8 t s "perv6re.de ' v : ^ 





*8 


9 


10 


11 


Av; 4 per Djstrf ct 


Bridgeport 


k7% 


294 




V 294 


394 . 

, 31 ' r 


Hartford 


18 V 


30 


33 
33 


v.. M 


New Haven 


M 


38 


** 


' 38 


Willi mantle ■ 


52 


35 


50 




"*? 


% per Grade: 




33% 




39* 


384 Av. Overall 



ofv A 1 s and B 's 



Percent/ of F's per Grade 



I 


8 


9 


10 


11 


Av.4 per District • 


Bridgeport 


94 


224 


• v 94 


74 


1 12* ' 


Hartford 


7 


6 


17 


. k 


9 


Hew Haven : 


3 •:; 


8 


18V 


** 


10 


VI 11 ! mantle ' 


9 


18 


10 


29 


1.7 / 


Av. 4 per Grade: 


74 


Ak% 


\k% 


13* 


124 Av. Overall 












of F's. 


"-'English, mathematics, 


history and scl 


ence 





** Grades recorded for only two students 



V , - ' • ' ( Sc1i oof" Programs - 2') 

■•; -• . : . "■ .\y . . ■ ■■ '■ .ki *' • :y"-~ - 

» 1 Several factors may be, taken Into account when interpret I no 
* these statistics,. No d I f f e,rent i at ton . I s* made between col*l ege 
preparatory, General Studies and remedial program grades. An A^ ; >3 
was r f COr j ,e ^ a ? * uch »* regard less of its value in relation to* A'* 
In other programs. This may be particularly s i gn i f i can t ' I n the. 
upper g rades ;^s in ce s t uden ts wjto a re fai courses; 1 1 1£. the g th ' 

grade may take- easi.er or remedial ^versions. Y • * ■ 

:L ;A Up P er ~ c}ass s* uden *s are over-Vepresehted. No grades are 
recorded for students currently .fn the 8th grade , wh 11 e 8th through 
llth grade scores are noted for students currently in the 12th 
grade." - ./ • _ ' 

Since migrant students who remain in school until 12th .grade" 
are probably morels ucces s fu I than those who do not, the grades do 
not nec^essari ly reflect the actual proportion of academic success 

of all high school migrant students. - , 

, i ..." „ ..- . . . 

In addition, although grades are included for students who 

dropped out of schoo 1 wj th I n t he -1 as t year, there' are no. grades 

for those who left more than a year ago. ■ 'j ' 




J NSTRMCTIOMAL LEVEL? 



' J, SstVUctJoBal ava f lable. for " •• % 1 : 

. '.. ■ ... ■»•■ .' ' ■•■ - ' .:.••;*.*".•: •'•■1''- •' " '. ' » «• ' « . •' • *\ : . ' V.' ••'i- V. 

. • • •••«.•». v ., .• • • - ■ ? - •' „ <- ... « . . • .. • ■ /.. .-■ . i \\»». . •• .• 

all students-; I ft, • the ♦ sa/mpll«*-'paij> biai tW&'r* The v In s tru^ 1 1 on a 1 1 iWl"&/v-* 

lilted are- t^s e /r.e£ar'^«^v>est-^«e«>fct4VVen.. seno© r -records. • W'ir »oW^ ; V 
: •-. ' ••' - • • * >•-". .-V:%,\*: 

^ cases they were asses sedj. In f the past' year., a-1 thpugh a^ few were 

done as Long" ago as 1980*81 . Levels asiessH by 1 s tandird i zi^t es" ts 

- (H»Tv I owa; SRA) a re - recorded as we 1 If a*s; tfeache r-assessments /; V * 

lls.ted In' tha tables jse 1 ow are; the. grimes the ^uderUf^were in. 



y * - ;• •" V"- . . " . * • • :' 7 

when they were tes ted ( us ua«l t y one. g rade bel ew^he one* they a re / ^ 

t • " ', . • ' . 

In now), "•. . • . • J ' 

Seventy percent of the surveyed students - In grades 7 through 
12 - ire bjiw^ one and efght b^e Tow grade lival In math,* Ln 

. reading, 85* are below grade level-, > • " \\~ V / . 7 ; - 

A s tgni f leant difference exists between the jril dd le^schbol and / 

the high school scores- In matH* 561 of the scores are below grade s 

. . # . ... ... . ..... .. t . , . ... _.- 

level In the 7th and 8th .grades; In the 9th « 12th grades, 84| ^re > 
be 1 ow g rade 1 eve 1 » * * 

In reading,, 76% of ~the scores are below grade level In the ^ 
middle school grades; In high school , 90% ape below grade llevel, 

Instructional Levels for Grade 7-12 



O I 

ERIC 







On /Above 


* ie 1 ow 


. TOTAL" . ' 


Percent 
On/Above 


Below 


§ r tdgeport 


Math 
.Read I ng 


k 1 
■ . 2, . 


26 
19 


' 30. , 
21 


"131 

• $%< 


87% 
91% 


Hartford 


" Math 
Read f ng 


10* 
6 . 

t 


15 

21 . 


25 
27 


22% 


60% 
78% 


New Haven 


Math 
*• Read 1 ng 


7 

.5 


32 


:39 
39. 


■• 181 


82% 
85% , 


Wi ll Imant/'c 


iMath ■ < 
Read I ns 






20 8 

8 


50* 


50% ' 
87* 



••••• : ■ - - 



Reading L Brl dgeport • > 
. *Hartfor*,d\ 
' New Haven : 
7 ' Wtl limantic* 



AV. ON/ABOVE > 
Percent BELOW; ' 

Math B ri dgepo rt 

• Hartford -r 

„" . New Haven 

... \^ Wmimanti'c 

AV T pnV^BOVi 
Percent BELOW;, 




111 

26% 

-6% 

\ot 

30% I 

si 

24% 
33% - 

16% 
84% • 



> 



.*WIllfmant!e is uiffierpiipresented Iff the; survey -with Instructional level 
scores, avai Table for ©ply eight students. Percentile scores are recorded 
.for 12 students,. See Appendix for these averages. . . . • 



INSTRUCTIONAL LEVELS - GRADES 9 - 12 



READING 
BRIDGEPORT 
HARTFORD 
NEW HAVEN 
WiLLi.HANTIC 

i 

TOTAL ' 



MATH 

■ | ■ — _— 4 

BRIDGEPORT 
HARTFORD 
NEW HAVEN * 
WlLLjMANTlG 
TOTAL 



Years Above Level 
1 2 3 * 5 


On 
Level 


Years Below G rade Level TOTAL 
1 -2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
















1 


'3 


3 


1 


* 

1 


2 


1 


12 








2 








2 


3 




X 


2 


2 




16 


1 






a 




2 ' 


7 


7 




k 


i 


1 


1 




27 












" <- 










i 








1 












2" 


7 


10 


^10 


7 




4 


5 


1 . 


56 


AVERJ 


*ge reading Instructional level: 3-4 years below grade 






1 










2 


4 


2 . 


2 






! 


13 


% 












] 


1 


4 


X 


3 


1 


1 




17 














5 


s 


3 


$ 


3 


J 


2 




27- 
















i 














' 1 


3 


"1 


l 






4 ' . 


6 


9 


11 


3- 


— r 
8 




3 


i 


58 



AVERAGE MATH INSTRUCTIONAL LEVEL: 2-3" YEARS BELOW GRADE 
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M I GRANT PRbGRAH TUtORIJIC 



1,2 of the - 157 students surveyed are jjor have been tutored in basic 
sklllsby Migrant 'Program teachers. 67? "havje been tutored. In reading, 50% 
In oral I anguage, and "47% In mirth , , fhl f teen percent have also been tutored 



In other subjects they are studying', including Spanish, history and science.^ 



Bridgeport 
Hartfdrd 



Areas of Tutoring ; : 

- Students 
■Reading Math Lang. " Other Tutored 



Wiillmantic 
TOTAL 



14 
16 
24 
18 

72(67%) 



28 
8 
6 
3 



14 

- 3 
20 

17 



13 

. 1 



6 



29 
26 
'30 
23 



51(471). 5M50I) lj»(13*) 108 



V 3 



22 



PROGRAMS OF STUDY SeVentyH'Ly* percent of the surveyed students are In * ' ■. : 
General Sti*dles; 1.6* are In Col lege Preparatory and 3* are In VbcetfonaV prograW 
; A few students are In special education and other special remedial programs. « ' . 

■•;".* /. f:- : - ""Enrollment In School Programs > ---;Ar-'--y- •' "'" 

General College Special * Voq.. '■' 

Studies Prep. Remedial Id, Ed, "Honors" ' 



Bridgeport . 31 10 . 0 0 '0 0/ 

.Hartford - 21 - 7 ' k \ 0 ? " 

New Haven ' 35 2 2 1 0 a 

'Wllllmantlc .30 6 , 0 * 2 ft , q 



TOTAL . ' 117 25 ! 



.G - 



CAREER AND- VOCATIONAL PRoIrahS Although various career and vqpa t I ona I exp 1 ora to ry 
programs are available in the high schools and state Vocational technical school s,' 
students for the most part are not taking advantage of them. Only 22% of/the 
Interviewed students responded in #e affirmative when asked if they had taken 
any courses that explore different Vtypes of careers, * Courses or programs named - 
were: "Career awareness ... science of careers. ... Project Busrness , . .Junior Achieve- 
ment. . . Travel e«- Youth Al I lance. . .career math, ,, career day at: school. ..guidance 
counselor talks aboutcareers once a we^k. .. teacher glves^ worksheets on occupa- 
tions. . .airforce, recruiter. . .vocational English." Exploratory shop courses have . 
also been taken by a few students. One student has participated in an after-school 
exploratory program at a vocational -technical school . , . 

It is probable that students have had mere exposure to career education 
than their responses indicate. Either they did not recognize it as such since 

it was infused in other cur r feu 1 urns or they did not associate it with the question. 
:, s • . ■ - ■ " • - 

V Students in Career-Voc Exploration Programs 

Bridgeport 1 1 

■ , Hartford 5 

New Haven 5 
.Wllllmantlc 21 

•. ■ total .. ;." 32 ■ • , ; •" ; ; 

Percentage; 22% S3 



; VOCATIONAL COURSES? Savanty-savm vocational courses are reported on school 
records grades 9 - 1 1 of surveyed students. When as keel about career or job- 
felated-'courses they had taken, however,, several of. the students named : 
additional vocational courses which' were not found on the records.* • 

• Wh1 If most- of the student's have taken one vocational coiirse .(often 

typing) In their high schools careers,- very few have taken more than two. 
Few^take advantage of. the man} shop. courses 'offered In the high schools. 

', General , "rotating" or exploratory shop (In the vocational schools) , 
pr specific shops are the vocational courses taken most frequently. Even heje,, 
however, only 23 such courses Ifor 125 students) were found on* the school 
records. Typing was listed on 14 records, but probably has been ef£en by more 
students, given the students » own accounts. Other vocational courses listed were 

: business, Industrial arts, foods, clothing, home economies", recordkeeping, and . 
vocational agriculture. " " 



Vocatldnal Courses on School Records - Grades 9-1 f 



A 



1 



. Sh op (auto, blueprint, general ,' electric, 

"i. V metal , maebtne) 28 

Typing Ik ' - m 

Business * ' * 7 

Home Economics ( Foods, Clothing) X 

. * Indus trfil Arts " jf 

/ Careers 7 - 6 - 

' t Grapfiic Arts ' 3 

* Drafting < 1 

Recordkeeping ] 

Voc-Agrl culture ^ " • 1 

V TOTAL , > 77 

** j : ^ * - * * ' ' • ' • ' 

* Courses named by stucfents Include: Distributive Education, Office Machines 
Office Practice, Accounting, Auto Body and Carpentry, 
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ACADEMIC INTERESTS AND S Kit US 



1 



Math Is^the favorite subject, of 50* of the; students 1 / 
Forty percent said that mat'h is also the subject In which 'they 
do beW. After math in" popular! ty Is En'g 1 { s h/Lan g u a g e Art s"' « : . 
(371), but only 1 U said that th i s is also their best subject. 

Science was selected by 17*. of the students, with only 5* spying 

. .- • ' ** • '"• \ V , , .. ." 

they exeiell in It: • r ' ' 

* Other subjects students name aa \ fayorltes are hlsto.r,/ 
socia! studier (1 

and off-ice practice/ ' I ■ ? ; ' . ' 

, • . • . - . ••• 

Courses Students Prefer-"." 



Favorlte S-ubfect 
Math Science 



Bridgeport 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Will i mantle 

. . TOTAL 

Percent 



23 
IS 
12 

•18 

68 
50% 



6 * 

k 

5 

23 
17% 



Lang . 

7, 

4 
7 

37 

2 7% 



ence 

16 
12 
12** 
16 



56 
401 



3 
5 
5 
5 

18 

51 



Lang 

1.0 

k 

6 
II 

31 

'22% 



OTHER INTERESTS . Regarding their Interests, hobbies or how they like 
to spend theif free time, 33* of the^ s tuden ts sa i d tHey Hke most 
to play one of "the. team sports -- baseball, basketball, footbal.l 
0f * soccer * Another 221 named an Individual sport or p^hys i ca 1 
activity: rol lerskat tng, swimming, horseback riding, bike riding, 
■gymnastics and track. Music and dancing- were a 1 so mentioned by . 
several, students, ' ' • ' 



though , 68% of ttffe s t u d en't s a v^i wo r Jced- Vt ^ sortS t line^M. 7 



only 19% are working after s crtoo 1 of on weekefndV during the: 
school .year. - " - " = •V : ->'-: •". ^' .'.'^C 



r * ^ Qn« O f v t h e c ut rent 1 y employed I* compl et^l y * Sel f -SUpj>o-P^( ng 
« and do«S not l i ve wi th h fcs :f;ami 1^.- The others work 20-2** hours 



a week or less 



The job held by most students I s store s a I e s clerk or cashleri 

„;U ■ • . v- - . ... .. . : , ..- . .. r • / : ■,. 

Other j obs held by students e It he r ~a f\ t e r s c h d 6 1 o r d u r I n g ' the - ^ 

* ■ i ■ ' ' ' 'i ■ i 5 . • . ■ * * • ! * * • * ' 

^ * .. ■■■ * 7 ;-V./. .'' ■■" 1 ■ .. ■ : * ■ .Vi*C- : ' " 

summer a re nurses - a! de f office and house clean I ng f pTayj rvg In a 

band, babysitting, grass-cut tj n^, £h<t newspaper dejfvery. v A few 

■ ■ . : ' k ■ ^ - ; . - . . . . - \ ■ 

students have worked In agriculture In the summer: packing tomatoes ' 
or 'working Ik tobaeco # ffeldsv l X few others have hy GTETA jobs ^ 
offering^ trai afng or exposure to skl l led- occupations \such as v 
tutoring, carpentry and, electrical work. ^ ; - . 

Present and Past Work Expef Jenc^ • : \ , 
■ . - ' Ever' V ; ' sjjow / Summer - . 



Bridgeport 20 - i 3 ■ ■■ .... , 

Hartford 17 ' * " ' ' 

New* Haven' 19 ' • 3 . 

W1 1 I f mantle 38 '.. 10 




' • TOTAL* 94 " . 26 

Average Percent 681 "19% 

- *.'••'•'•' y ' • * r ** • * 

F'l NANC I AL RESPONS 1 B I L I Tl IS, ^ I ri mos't cases - faml 11 e s do not count 

.' ' ' ' =' ■ ■ : ••' , ■ '• ■ - • • 

on student Income* on a regular basis. HowevoY; almost half 

■ . \ • • . • 1 - 

Of the "students who worked during the summer, and most of those 
who are working during the school year, have contributed some 
port ton of their earnings to the family income. The cent rl but Ions 
range from buying their own clothes and paying certain expenses to 
giving one half or al l of thei r salaries Jto thei r mothers / One 
student 1^ completely se I f rs uppor 1 1 rig v / 



Students with Career Goals 



Wbrk/Id -Want* ; Want 'Students^ 
Plans Career Job Only TOTAL 



Bridgeport 31 '. ' '"> - 2 1 7 ,a 

.' .„:.'••/,• Hartford 26 - 25 7 '-. : - ,; ■ 

New" Haven 20 23 ^ 7 51*^. v 

Willimantie MO ■ ■ 27 I 3 40 ^ • " 

^ Most students want to attend a training program or college 

In order to get a Job that requires either specific sktlJs OT 
college or advanced degrees. 

Although the students tend to be rather ambitious with t-hetr, 
career goals, they are often vague about the specifics (eg. "-com- 
puters") , They do not have a clear Ideas about what kind of % 
preparation Is appropriate or necessary f P r the career they desire 
(egV "col lege" for lW Ine stewardess, mechanic and real state agent) 
Iff some c«se», the goals seem unrealistic ( eg. "lawyer" for senior 
who Is reading four years below grade level,) - 

Several of the careers sought could be prepared for In secon- 
dary programs (eg. secretary, mechanic, hairdresser) but only one 
ith grade student said she wanted to attend a yocat I ena 1 school , 
Most students have not taken more than one or two vocational couVfas 
nor are they participating In career and vocational programs in high 
s v cnool. 4 -\ '., 




* - * ; ^ ef ted mos £ of ten by 

s t udent s who ^ere aVked ,atout th^ f r\ ca reer goa l s , 01^ 
patlens oimed by five or more 5 1 u d c/i t s a r e n u r s I n g , J» u s I n s f v 

% students are median I c, J teacher^ aTr 1 I ne stewa rdesi ; » ^ ^ 

an <* pel i ce man . All other o ecu pat ions mentioned were named by 
one student only : ministry, truck driver, doctor » travel agent f 
engineer, guitar I s t , f i reman , actor / carpenter t " draftsman , chef f 
table tennis professional, real estate ageft t , welder, and nuclear 
physicist* 

. _ ■ ■ ■ j • ■ . ..■ 

Thirteen students ( 1 0?) wan t to fo to college but do not 
have; ca^ec^or* job plans beyond that . 

Common Desired Occupations 



^Qe eu pa t I on 



Co j j tge i • 
Compute rs : 
Secreta r i a 1 
Nurs I ng 
La wye r 
Business 
Ar.med^Forces 
Pol iceman 
Mechan ! c 
Teacher 
Stewardess 
Veterinarian 



Students 
13 

- 11 
10 
9 
6 
5 
5 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
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28 



I." 5°* of the h^us?b9 Ids ne 1 t her parent ,'. Is" wo rk i p g outs Ide 
the. home. Twenty re I ght pe rcent of the mothers and 34* of the 

on farms (23%) . Other occupations are construction ma J ntena n cey-'tK;' 
logging, truck driving,, police work and machine operation . 
i ■; , ...Mothers ^fjj jp$ em pXoye d n jfac,t p eJ,e s an d clea n I n g h o its e s a n d^v^^i 
; of f lee*.' Other eecupat Ions i rt t it cht r , nurses; if de-, secretary'. ' 
egg picker, store^ clerk and restaurant worker/ ; 

Students were asked also a^out the occupations of their ^ 
brothers and sisters. The major difference between the sib! Ings' 
occupations and the parents » Is that the young peep 1 e work I h off Ices 
and stores Instead of factories and farms. . . 

Twenty-nine- percent of the stblings work as clerics and cashiers 
In stores or as secreta r *M and c I erica 1 workers In o f f Ices . Aflo % h e r-;-i 
10* work In restauraritST with jobs ranging from manager of McDonalds : 

to dishwasher. . * * * 1 - 

■ " • .. ■ ■ •* . - ! 

Common Occupations of Family Members , / . ^ 

Occupation s Mother OS)* Father (ft?) Sibling (3a) - 

Factory Work IS (391) 18 (38*) 6 (161) 

(Incl- bakeries) 

Farming ^ 11 (23*) '"' ' , 

Clerical M (11%) . 11 (23*) 

Maintenance 6 - 2 2^ 

(IncK house- 
clean I ng) 

Restaurant work M 
Nurses Aide 2 3 * 

1 ' \ ■ ' " ■ • •.' = . ' . v 

Number In () represerits total number working 



^S^^^i^W^SSW^i^^^^ Interviewed ^ald the^ - 
talk ^fth -atvlea^t 

goa 1 s and pi ans> They tal k.mos* with their parents, then with their 
friends. Guidance counselors, teachers and siblings "are consulted 
about half as often as are parents and friends. \ 

• •* >-• •- ••••••• * ^ '■ . • • • ..,-«. , . ^ ' . ' '■ ' '" * # ' "• ■ '.*, ■ 

r . ^ Persons Consulted about Work and Education Plans 



' - * . / • 1 : DROFOUT STUDENTS -> .* r • ' • - ; / ' § r . 

f students Wh% ha\rV d/©pp,ed out of school appear to he 

^ £Y?*y eh" 1; Me t hes e. Who fts it I T 1 f n seho© 1 C Mo mmfo r 4 I f f tren'ei t r 
coul d : ;>;e d I li ear n e d !fro(n t h e I n t e r y T aw a t a g a t h ar^ad • ^Tha drbpoirt* ^ 
grades; (a p avaraga) thai r ! as t yeap i n school were ! ©war* than 
rtkny oft the grades of those reiha I h I ng if however- The dropouts 
were below grade level In reading arid math but not sign if '1 can My 
f|^re. so than most of the In-school student^ / ^ " 

: Most (ten) of the 13 dropout s t udents- Interviewed left school 

and were 16 years old when they dropped out. Males and fema l-es* , ' 

• •" .- ' ' .. t. '' V . - • - .. »"*'. . • .. - .. 

Were equally represented. All students were sufficiently proficient 

In Engl I sh to receive Instruction In that language, although f ive 

had been In bilingual programs,' 1 ' 

• Dropout Students Interviewed • - 

1 nterv lewed Want 
' ; F M Work 1 ng Tra 1 n I nq - 

Br I dgeporjt 2 k 1 S r 

Ha rtfprd : ? ' / ; 

New Haven k 1 2 ! - 3 

* WMHmantlc T 1 0 , 0 

TOTAL , 13 3 8 

- Fifty percent (seven) of the Interviewed dropout, stu-d^nts 
left school because of negative school experiences ("hated It..., 
got suspended and never went ba'ckT. ;.lt" didn't do anything for me.. * 
bad grades". ) Three left to go to work and three, left to have 
bab I es • . 

The three dropouts who left to go to work are occupied In 



"nskl -li-ed dead-end job 5 t clerk- t fi/«vl£tolNt >e>vric ^ In' i, fa.8?-f^od 

:r ** ":!;• ? ' * '"/ cof %W'f *fc -TjM&> ™ ; not Interested 
: ^ 1 n further training or; aduca tt p'n. ■ --.i A.V ."' *' : The *h ree who left? ; 

because., they were Jfifnftit^i f*> s pe n d I h g .' 'tli.aljr.-. .t j me taking care 
? of the I r babies. One Is (sxpecting a second child. None |s 

Interested In going back to schoo 1 . *\\ 
One student Is enrol 1-ed. In an adult education program, 

intending to get her "6. 1.0. ^ The other six would 1 ike 'to, get 

further training, hut (with one except i on ) a re unsure about what 

water purification.) Occupations for which two dropouts might 
like training are secretary and, ha irdresser. Th ree sal oVt-hey woul,d 
like some kind of training but they don » t know what . 

When asked how they are spending their time' If they: are 

. . .. , . ' ;•' : . . ) • ... ». \ ; - - : ..' ... 

not working or going to school, one of the unemployed said he was 

looking for a Job. Others sa I d they were volunteering at the Sal - 

vation Army, attending National Guard meetings, watching TV and 

sleeping...-. 

^ In eight of the 13 families, no one is employed outside 
the home. Four fathers work (in factories/ farming, truekdr? vi ngj 
and two mothers (farm and factory). % •■ 

• • Like the In-school students, the dropouts named parents 
and friends as the people they talk with most aboiit their work 
and education plans. . "* 



'v"' • ./ r = / ■". v- /'•••M' .V;." 1 . >' : \ .-;V. -'*'_* -V" - -*"•••*.' -\ = = ? 

y: Many career/vocat Iorw-1 /employment ^ students 
/••y-."::l = ;• Tplat Ing #M^em Fes to the worl d of work ex 1st threiUghout th^ country. * The- 
Nile fliQdels areiv^rk-e«p^ien€e: pr^^rams In which- some amount w of time Is ^ 
^■llotcd for hands-on experience at a work-site; vocational programs • — In 
which competence in vocational skills Is taught; work-study programs — in 
which classroom hours are adjusted to give students time for employment; and '' * 
career education programs, in which aspects of self-awareness, career ' 
awareness and career expl ora t ion are of f ered as separate courses, coupled 
with work experience or infused In trie; regular curriculum* ,\ .\ , / • 

The mpdel programs often offers a combination of these designs, coupled * V 
with a counsel ing component. Students are assessed for Interests and 
skills and are guided toward exploratory experiences that match their / 
profiles* Integrated in a complete program could be basic skills and 1 If e * 
skills Instruction, career-orli-nted activities, job training, vocational 
skills training and job placement. 'Students (and/or dropouts) are steered 
and counseled through the various -components Individual ly £nd in small 
groups. 

In Migrant Education, the special projects for secondary-age students 
* ■ • * j 

have, until recently, focused on basic skill remediation and accumulation! 

f of academic oredit* HIP (High School Equivalency Program) and CAMP (College > 

Assistance Migrant Program) are nationwide efforts to assist migrant 

youth in completing high school and college. Other programs provide for 

high school credit exchange among states, 

•I 

CAMP offers financial assistance, counseling and tutoring services to 
migrant students enrolling In college. Seth CAMP and HIP are funded by the 
U.t. Department of Education and programs must be developed in coordination 
with an institution of higher education. 
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; # CAMP resident tail arid commuter programs are currently located on 

six ^1 lege campuses. In Cal ifornia, Oregon, Texas and Washington- HEP 
"I?**" *9 residential and commuter programs on col lege campuses In 17 states. 
The programs provide individual ized instruct ion N and counsel I rig to help 
high school dropouts to obta I n the G . E . D , . *='- ■ • ; 

* Other model programs geared/towartf assisting Highly mobile secondary 
migrant students to complete high' school are the Second* ry *C red it Exchange 
Program and the Portable As^isted^Study Sequence Program (PASS)', Both programs 

^ have been Adapted ""'"v "" "; 

The Secondary Credit Exchange 1 Program w£s developed in Washington State 
Jn coordination with Texas, in ,1970, * I nsth Is program, high school students "who 
are unable to attend school during regular hours attend late afternoon and 
evening classes at a credit exphange^ alternative school- The content of the* 
work there matches that of the home school In Texas, Migrating stucftnts f 
attending both home and credit exchange schools for four years -can graduate In 
the home school with their classmates. „ ■ ' / 

An -Interstate l*§3 Secondary C red ft Exchange Prog ram/has been developed 
. by New York State In collaboration with the MSRTS System te^accumulate the 
credits necessary for a student to graduate In his/her home Vase school, 
firadqation requirements of home base schools are placed in the computer data 
bank, As student credits are accrued, they are accumulated on the MSRTS ■ " 
record and can be compared with home school requirements, The system Is 
projected for Implementation In summer of 1 383, ' • 
The California Portable* Assisted Study Sequence Program' (PASS) provides 
learning packages to potential dropouts so that they can study by correspond 
dence at their own pace, A central location provides the course work and w 
> * , ..... - x • - — - -■■ 
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the state im jPWmivm crmd It for Independent study, are being Implemented' by* * - 
mlge^nt programs In several states. , ~ -\ J 4 = 

* ; Programs focusing on preparing migrant youth for- careers have been 
developed by eight, state agencies (Including Connecticut) and funded by Section 
U3 rffis jyear. the projects are developing fcareer curriculum materials and/or - 
programs in which students can learn about, careers, explore career possibil ities 
and gain work experience* • ' / ^ " 

One program, Exper tenced-Based^ Career Education,/ is a National Diffusion 

Netwdrk exemplary project implemented at many sites throughout the country, 

■ . ■ 4 > - . . . ' _ " . . ,: - . - ;•" ' 

that is being adapted for migrant students, The interstate project, coordinated 

by the North West Regional Educational Laboratory and the Oregon State Department 
of Education, plans model programs for four western states^ EBCE programs empha- 
size the use of commun I ty resources for. teaching students about careers. Students 
earn academic credit while exploring careers at work-sites In the community-' 
Academic work Is related to the career exploration activities. 

Two 143 programs that are'expanding and enhancing establ ished programs 
-are focused primarily on career education materials, * • 
The Inter-state Career Education Project .for the Provision of Career 
-Education sklJJs for Migrant Students (Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi , 

Missouri, North Carolina) has established a bank of career education techniques 

and materials for grades .K -12 aod conducts workshops for teachers, among * 

other cooperative activities* . 
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^ ^ " ^ m 1 1 1 n 3 b^ifori^ *f or Migrant Ybttth 

(New York w! th*s f x other, states) has de^ education materials fof 

grades K-I2^and Is new writing them In SMnf $h; it plans to istabli sh; a national 
..center ^for disseminating the materials, . * ^ , - • - : ^ / 

A Minnesota project, Career- Re I a ted Curricul dm and Services for Migrant > 
Students, plans to Integrate career education curriculum for grades K- 12 

Into the summer migrant prog ram. It Is f Iso developing an Intranstate network 

"... . , v. ■ 

to collect career development resources and provide staff development services, 

^ The MAP-S (M I g rant Appral sal'Proees ^-Secondary) Project I h New Jersey Is 

completing Its second year of operation, - Students In the project , receive ' 

counsel fng and participate In career exploration and self ^assessment activities. 
Michigan and Indiana both developed interstate projects this year focusing 

on employment needs of seeendary-age migrants. The Indiana project, Migrant 

Education Secondary Educat ion Career Awareness, plans to provide, career 

exploration r opportuni ties , job skill instruction and job placement to summer 

program students- The Michigan project Is developing instruments and procedures 

for assisting migrant students in the transit ion from school to work, 

------- - - - » " " -~. > — <: - - - - - - - V - - 

Several state migrant programs are making use of computerized career and 
da^a bases. Programs in California, Oregon and Florida have been developed 
using "counselors." "advocates 11 or advisors," in working with secondary students. 
In a report presented at the 17th Annu la National Migrant Education Conference 
In Portland, Oregon, fr«7C*1 ifornia Consultants' Clearinghouse contended that, ' 
a ••secondary school p«rraprofessional advisor" Is the most Important factor in 
anToverall dropout prevention program. They advised, given their experience with 
such programs, that If a project could ,offer nothing else it employ and train 
advisors, These advisors provide a supportive environment and serve as advocates 
for the students, referring them to other counselors and programs as needed 



Tl ^° ^J^ran^p^J^ts .focus Ing on wpl oyment prepara t t6n ^ seeenctery ^ ^ 
studtnts i^i tart 
The ^California Special Secondary Imp 

eniploymcnt-ancl job skil 1 instruct Ion to fik migrant students In target schoofs. 
WI th; tlfe farn and\earn program In Florida / mobile units brought vocatron^h^ 
education models to^students* * , , \ * iv* 

SorjL exemplary National Diffusion Network projects that have been ..'>'■•/ ' 
developed for "non-migrant secondary age youth niay be suitable In adapted 
form t for migrant students* ., 

P/roject Discovery* from Iowa, consists of systematically organized 



ciarfebr/vdcatfonal exploration packages providing activities tHat give 
students experience and a Reeling of work- i J 

The Career Intern Program, developed for potential dropouts In grades 
10 - 12 In Philadelphia, Integrates career-oriented activities into the 
high school curriculum. Job training, advanced:skl 1 Is training and job 
placement, as well as college preparatory activities, are offered as students 
advance In the program. 

- 9 , ; - V;:....|.,. :V. ...... 

Project COFFEE, an alternative occupational program^ Massachusetts, 

offers hands-dn skills training In high technology environments, as well asi 

■ /' * I " ■ 

basic skills Instruction related to occupational and" 1 1 fe- ! cop ing s I tuatfl ons \ \ 

Occupations programs In electronic assembly, data processing, building and \ 

grounds maintenance, horticulture and distributive education feature job. 5 

entry and job placement skills, shadowing experiences and a 

study program. 



related work* 



o 
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programs,: pf course, are but a* smal 1 "sampling of tht 
t v ®? at ^^i/^pUym«fit programs operating around" the county . Har y 
programs departed ^ 

i^ihtagid ^ been developed with CETA and other federal 

fund I ng. 



I The^cessful projects often have a duaf or Mentation of 
strengthen Ing-^s^ 

exploration. They relate wrk arid school and, where possible, offer 
Job placement. \. * ' " ! ' f ' 



Although the Impact of migrant career^ programs Is riot yet 
wel 1 documented, coordinated! programs offering supportive services 
along with career expl pra t ton appear to be most successful . Projects 
that have employed advisors or advocates for secondary students 
contend that this role may be the most Important Ingredient In a 
successful dropout prevention, employment preparat Ion' program, 
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programml ng|t© best* meet the vceati onal and ^employment needs bf Conji^t I cut 



VOCAT I BmAL/EMPLO YMEWT PROG RAMS FOR YOUTH tH C QH^^tf^ ^ - 

'As;- pa 'ri^pf th^^oftneet icu% n 1A3 Prejept p I To t^ effort tb dev^ op ; V 

migrant youth, a study was undertaken of' vocational programs for young people 
in the state. V If existing programs appeared to be Inadequate .unsuitable I, 
for ml grant students, the P roject weu 1 d explore the a reas of Inadequacy and 
devote its resources to developing ^d implement in^^^ the gaps* 

If ft was learned that prog rams" ex is ted, the fbjcds o^ftihe Project Would shift 
to the Issue of migrant student participation In the programs- 

A variety of ^©g rams for In and out of school youth exists around 
the stafte^ it was discovered* The State of Connecticut has made a major 
commitment for the 1980 f s to preparing young people for- the world of work, and 
It Is placing increased ei^iasis on ]the needs of ^disadvantaged. and minority 
youth. As a shift continues away from low^sklll jobs In mahufacturlng and. 
agriculture to clerical t * service and technical jobs Which demand strong basic 
ski 1 Is and, In many cases, specific technical training, the State Is pledged 

to respond to these changes by providing appropriate and meaningful education 

', *• ^ >, . ■ . . " • ••• 

for young people. v ; " 

addition to enhancing and updating the programs In the state 1 s 1 7 

regTonai vocational -technical school the^State Is cpl laborattng wt th local 

. • . - \ • ■ - -■ ' t .. v ■ . ■ ; 

and regional *agencles\and business and industry In developing 'and expanding 
work-experience, career exploration ind basic academic and employment skills 

- * "V*** ■ / " - " ' ' ' : 

programs* Many of these programs, targeting disadvantaged and ,, at^r^sk ,, 

/ ; / \ . v \ -. : \ % . /'x . : 

fouth* are In the Migrant Program pilot project areas*- ^ 



A major proJec|| r Jobs for Connect Icut Youth, sponsored by the State 
, Omp^ifmnt of gau^tiQh 9 tf% c^pkrmtion ViMh- thm Department of Labor and 
the Off lee of 'Business and Management and funded lw p£fi f by a private foundation , 
is commi tted to train I ng an|^pl4e I ng sign If I cant ji umbe rs of ^sadvi^tagedy: 
minority arid unemployed youth In jobs thin 

programs are either proven successful programs which are being expanded or 

; .. • .. .. ,■ - •• ■.- . , : ••='.. •"••=--■ •■• .... /v.//-...-".-""- - . • v *- . .. -* . 

adapted or ski II training programs In high demand occupations. Al though al IV • 
programs have the ultimate goal of enabl ing Students to become employable and 



districts where they are located. Four of the six JCY target areas coincide 
with the four Migrant Pilot Project districts. A fifth Is In the fifth largest 
Migrant* Project district (Waterbury) . *. ■ \ 

- Many programs for In and out of school at-risk ycfuth In the state are- 

*".* • . # - - • • , ' . ■ 

cooperative efforts of state and local, public ^nd private concerns and focus 
on relating classroom learning to the world of work* " ^ 

Cooperative work-experience, programs designed tb develop good work 
habits and basic work skills offer short and long term work assignments for 

In-school youth fn the pf lot project areas, Students usually attend vocational 

■ '""■* • • J ■■■ ■ ■ ■ • - \ 

and academic classes for half a day and receive on-site training and work 

-experience for the other half. in state-approved CWE-^O (Cooperative Work 

• .' - * . • . * ' • " : ' " • , • "". ; 

f^perience-Dlversif ied Occupations) programs f students receive systematic, ^ 

organized training on the job and related .vocational instruction In the class- 
room, loth are supervised to assure that each contributes to the student's ' 
education and employabi 1 Ity. ! - 

Bridgeport 1 ! Vocational exploration Program serves Jn-school youth with 
pre-employment services, Ihci uding vocational / ed^icaUonal t ^ motivational andt ' 
career counseling* Students can sample employment opportunities In the private 



and public sectors as they are assigned to specific companies and, organizations 
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- wl tf> occujpa 1 1 oni 1 potent I a 1 - - -• 



The SPACE Program In New Haven offers work experience tb non-college 



V". 



id seniors', with the objective of job readiness and job placement at . 
- the end of -the- year. Two students sha ire a > ul 1- 1 1 me job on a two-week rotating 

* cycle - two weeks --on the job , two. weeks ; in class.. 

; •' ' v.^* ^ kp ?**"? .3 * « • «rti«it p .y« j * chp« J H Ha r-,t£^<> , s C u d e n c s « e ^ I we j: ; - ■ r 
'VOCat ional training, and work expedience des fgned jto Increaselihe, pQA^blij ty 
for an entry level Job on completion of the program. Students take both 
academre^crasses and training or wor^e^^ 

instruct Ion is related to the world pf work. "Careers centers'* are available - 

Mechanical and Metal Machinery. 7 y • • 

The EASTCONN Alternative High School In the Will imantie area also 
emphasizes the coord ? nation of basic academic ski l is development, employabll ity- 
ski 1 1 development and work experience. %, • 

* In Bridgeport, Idueators-in-lndustry acquaints adueatori with engineering, 
finance, marketing and manufacturing "practices, recrul t Ing ahd personnel policies, " 
and resources In the business community.' In" a. New Haven area progi'^^^hufac- — J 
turing plant employees are Instructed I/t math and blueprint re^djng b^Hgh 

{ sehool teachers In exchanges for on-the-job training of seniors at the J^fc^^-V^' - '-x 
In other programs: local employers visit schools and address students concerning* 
job opportunities and employment skills and offer tutoring sessions at the work 
sites j a local manufacturer provides classroom Instruction and emp Toyer-based 
learning experiences leading to entry* level employment for out-of-school youth- 
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students throughout the state 
One year o^^ 

f * r # ' n !ng arid "sIl 1 1 ^1 s requi red for jo^ iwit ran cisr^These^ 
shared- t 1 me prog cams, where h I gh school students at tend vbcatfona 1 schoa;1^^ 
classes after school. Post secondary programs fn various skill areas are : i 
aval table also, Adml ss ions requ 1 rements Include an achievement test , which 
" can be taken in English or Spanish, * ^ - ^ 

Local high schools offer a variety of career, pre- vocational and ' 
vocational educa t ton programs supported by local and/or federal funds. Voca- 
tional programs exist In the following Instructional areas: Distributive 
Education, Health Occupation, Hom^ Economics, Industrial Arts, Office Education 
Trade and industrial Education and Vocational Agriculture, A 1981 study found 
an average of 12 vocational programs per hjgh school , wi th a range of a 1 ow 
of four to a high of 26. Home Economics, Industrial Arts an* Office Education 
tend to be universal. Some courts available In particular schools are fire- 
f Ighting, computer programming, auto body and appliance repair. 

Regional vocational-agricultural centers are attached to 16 local arid 
regional high schools In the state, Curriculums are offered in such areas as 
animal and plant science, forestry and natural resources, agricultural mechan- 
ics and exploratory agriculture. Three centers are in the Wi 1 1 Imant Ic area. 

Career education In some form is provided In all "Connecticut school 
systems. In some districts, courses devoted specif leal ly to career exploration 
are offered, in other, aspects of career education! such as values clarffl otitic 
occupational awareness and career planning, are Infused into the. reguTar 
curriculum* * 



'Computer I zed -career /and employment services. with . job and , ski fl matching capac- 
Ic! tics and Informatfon abou 

are available i«v all the pilot project areas. JCY programs thji year have ' 



, sought to Install- add U loria 1 terra! ha Is In the pilot ardject s rea h I gh schools ? 
fn order to make this resource acd^^ble to more students. ^- J v 

. V Special remfe(|ra^ 

students In the pilot project districts. In Hartford, students -read lYig beloW ^ v 
gr^de level can participate In Higher Horizons, an Integrated remedial language p 
cjtftural activity and- Intensive counsel ing program In a scKool-wJ thjnra* school 
atmosphere. In the Bas I e Ski 1 Is/ for Cont Inuing Education Program In New ' 
Haven, 9th and 10th graders wrth poor achievement and/or high absenteeism^ 
meet for only* two hours a day, unti 1 they are ready ; to go back to the regular V 
classroom, . ■ "... ^ \ 

Vlndham-Basic Skills for the 80's and Beyond (Wi 1 I imarvtic area) is 
using micro- computers to teach remedial math and language arts. The Bridgeport 
High * I n tens I ty Computer instruct lonal Mathematics Program (another J.C.Y. program) 
utilizes a diagnostic-prescriptive approach to upgrade math achievement of hiqh 
school students with low math scores. In addition to receiving computer assisted 
instruction, the students are placed at sites In local banking Institutions where . 
they receive computer-related work experience. 

Programs for out-of*schooI youth ex I In all the pilot project areas* 
Adult Education programs are being expanded so that. In addition to offering 
preparation for the G. E . D, p they tie Into employment and training programs 
and provide vocational training in areas of labor market need. 
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The Work and Learn Center (UALC) In Hartford provides work 'readiness training 
remedial basic skills and job placement services to out-of-school at-risk you 
This year the program has expanded its services to two sites and Is offering 
pre-employment Internships in the private sector, jointly developed and monit 
with. the Involved employer/ ». ^C^S, " 1 

^ The Nor theast Vocational Adult Program Is providing vocational train In 
for out-of-school at-risk youth In areas of labor market need. Participants 
can receive G,E*D. or academic assistance as well as employabil I ty skill Ins- 
truction, The program ut 1 1 izes regional voea t lona 1 schools, area High schools 
^■nd ^ industrial sites as train ing facil I ties -.- Local emp loyers participate i n 
curriculum development* * . - ."' "' /'*" ~ " '"' ''' ■ ■ ■ 

In summary, a variety of programs geared to disadvantaged, minority 

and at-risk ^ 

aware of a heed to assist these students In obtaining successful school 
and work expert ences v New programs are being developed In the areas of the 
state with the largest concentrations of migrant students* Although, until 
now, migrant youth have been under^eprMen ted in these programs, there 
appears to be no reason why, If they are guided and supported by individuals 
fully cognizant of Jhejr needs, they cannot take full advantage of them. 



Migrant Youth Vocat lonal P roject - 

STUDENT PRoTfiLE 

V - V. : ' ' Age • ' ■ : • 



Sex 



School » 



Grad e D ate of En try fn CMCP 



Language Dominance 



J-anguage of Instruction 



Spec i a 1 P rog rams : (Please Check) 

B ilingual Gifted 



EEL 



Special Ed. 



_Other (Specify) 



Migrant Tutoring (How Long? 

R eading 

O ral Language 



Hos./yrs. 



Math 



Other 



ACADEMIC \ 
type of Program; (Please check) J 

C ol lege Prep. Vocational Ed. (Describe Program 



General Studies 



Other 



Please Indicate grade received for each subject-^ rea completed! 
Subjects! / Bth 9th - 10th 11th 



12th 



English 
Math 
Histi 
Science 

Elect Ives: 
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C?; y > ::>: " : . ^ . Student* Prof Me p. 2 

Name * ^ ' * * «.-^*ilv 



Dfstrjct: 



»f,v-;./'./-.-.- ->->.-• 



.-; Career and Vocat lona 1 
= : f ducat Ion courses 
(name cours£ e 4 



% 



8th 



3th 



littv 



Instructional level : Reading 

• - ' Math j. 



How assessed 
How assessed 



date 



date 



'-/■'' * MOBILITY HISTORY 

• ' 7 • . ' . . . "'■ ' 

Please Indicate how .many t ijties the student has moved within the last five years* 

/• * - ■ ' * . "•*..•• . ■ .* . .. ■ 

Number of moves ©ut_of district , 
Out of state 



Attendance 



Academic Year 



1980-81 



Days Enrolled Days Present 



Xi J 



Pays Absent 



-7 



1981-82 



Additional Comments! 



/ 



/ 
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Date; of Iiitferviwl 



^DRppOuT^ FORM ^ 



Address 



1* ;Why did you leave school? 



Age 



School last attended 



f Sex 



| When? (Last day In school)- 

.-. "' • i J . : - = . ; : •'/•'=.-' ' 

4* I Are you working now? Yes _ 

. ■•/'* •. - '■ "'. • 

If yes r, what kind of work? 

Name of employer 



7: 



Grade 



Age 



No 



Full-time? 



Part-time? 



3. Would you consider going back tib school or getting other job training? 
Yes , . What kind of training or school would you be interested in? 



No 



Why not? 



4, If you are not working hbw s how are you spending ydur time? 



5* What jobs have you had in the past? 



6. When you think* about work r -db- you think of it as^ just a j ob or is bu ilding a 

career? ■ " r " ._ • . • * -. ; 

■f • r - . ■ ~ 

■7. If your mother works outside the; home* what kind of work does ahe do? 

- % 2 ■ - . ; • ■-■«;-/■-•;■:/•'•. 

Your father? ' ■ 



Brother^s) " and/or sister (s) ' 



8* What are your, interests or hobbies? - —, " 1 

" " *r U - - t — = 

9. With which of the folloVlng people do you talk most about work and other 

Brother /sister 



future plans? (Rate in order of importance) Parent 



Friend^ Counselor ^ptner (explain) 



10* Comments ^Please us#c4her side of page if "necessary) 



F 

I 
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1. Have you taken any courses that explore different types of careers? 

. Yes * No =' ; .'v .-■= 

.. - — - : . , . . - . ■- 

If yeSi please describe - ' ' _ ■■' ■ ; 



■ \ 
<r * • 



Did you work^ast summer? ' Yes No 
If yes, what kihd of work did you -do? 



Name of employer ' "' ■ . * P art-time - Full-time 

3- Are you working now? Yes No 



If yes* what kind of work are you doing? 



Name of employer . -. • ' % -" - Work schedule 

4. What other jobs have you had? . • ■ * . . l . 



5% Do you help ©ut^with household expenses? Yes No 

If yes, please explain _^ 



6, Which school, subject (s) do you lit* most? 
*7, Which subjects do you do b^st ^n? 
8. What are your. interests or hofibies? " 



If your' mother wtfrks outside the "home, what kind of work does she, do? 

, - " - - * * ■"" ■ ; Jour father? 

Brother (s) and /or sister(s) ? , 



10* Have you thought about what you are going to do when you finish school? 



Yes No 



If yes, please describe 



11, What steps do you plan to take to do this? 



12. When you think a^out th# work you plan to do, do you think of it as just a job 
or as building a career? — - T 

'13; With which cff the following people do you talk most about your future plans? . ' 
(Kate in order of importance-} Parent ■ Brother/sister - Friend 
Relative - Guidance counselor Teacher Other (describe) j 

14.' .Comments'. (Please use other side of page if necessary) , * 



